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C alifornia is in the midst of 
sweeping education chang- 
es. The state is rolling 
out the Common Core State Stan- 
dards (CCSS) and a new system 
of assessments. Voters approved a 
temporary statewide tax increase 
that will provide additional fund- 
ing to schools after years of spend- 
ing cuts. The Legislature adopted 
a new system for funding schools 
(the Local Control Funding For- 
mula, or LCFF) that shifts resources 
to school districts that enroll lots of 
poor students and English learners, 
while granting local districts tre- 
mendous control over their budgets 
and spending. After years of budget 
cuts and policy stagnation, how do 
Californians view their education 
system and the changes that are now 
underway? 

This brief presents the findings 
from the latest Policy Analysis for 
California Education (PACE) and 
University of Southern California 
Rossier School of Education poll 
of California voters on education 
issues, which was conducted by 
MEour/Tulchin Research in August 
2013. This is the third in a series 
of PACE/USC Rossier polls. The 
findings from our earlier polls were 
summarized in a 2012 policy report 
(http://www.edpolicyinca.org/sites/ 
default/files/PACE%20USC%20 
Poll%20Aug%2020 12.pdf). bind- 
ings from all PACE/USC Rossier 
polls are available on the PACE 


website (http://www.edpolicyinca. 
org/polls). This most recent poll 
surveyed registered voters’ opinions 
regarding a variety of education-re- 
lated topics, including standardized 
tests, curriculum, teachers, evalu- 
ations and accountability, the gen- 
eral direction of the state and state 
education. Governor Brown’s job 
performance in handling education. 
Proposition 30 and school funding. 

Californians Strongly Support 
Student Testing 

Standards-based accountability has 
been a major part of California edu- 
cation policy for well over a decade. 
The heart of the accountability sys- 
tem is a set of content standards and 
corresponding student achievement 
tests to measure student perfor- 
mance. Under the federal No Child 
Eeft Behind (NCEB) law, Califor- 
nia’s schools are evaluated based on 
the percentage of students scoring 
proficient on annual mathematics 
and English Eanguage Arts assess- 
ments in grades 2-8 and 10. Califor- 
nia has sought a waiver from some 
of NCEB ’s testing and accountabil- 
ity provisions. Waivers have been 
granted by the U.S. Department 
of Education to over 40 states, but 
California’s proposal has not been 
approved. Thus, NCEB and its an- 
nual testing requirements remains 
the law of the land in California. 
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On top of NCLB, since 1999 Cali- 
fornia schools have operated under 
the Public Schools Accountahility 
Act (PSAA), which holds schools 
accountable for their performance 
on the Academic Performance Index 
(API) . The API gives each school a 
numerical score based on student 
performance on standardized tests 
in mathematics, English Language 
Arts, science, and history/social 
studies. API scores can range from 
200 to 1000. Both NCLB and the 
PSAA thus put standardized testing 
at the center of California’s system 
for holding schools and teachers ac- 
countable. 

Several recent policy changes prom- 
ise to reduce the central importance 
of standardized testing in Califor- 
nia’s accountability system. Lirst, 
Governor Brown signed legislation 
(SB 1458) that aims to limit the 
weight of standardized test scores in 
the calculation of the API. SB 1458 
requires that test scores constitute 
no more than 60 percent of the API 
in high schools, and calls for the in- 
clusion of alternative measures of 
school performance (e.g., gradua- 
tion rates) in the Index. The Gov- 
ernor also signed another piece of 
legislation (AB 484) that calls for a 
moratorium on test-based account- 
ability as California makes the tran- 
sition to new assessments aligned to 
the CCSS. In addition, the statu- 
tory language governing the imple- 
mentation of the Governor’s LCLL 


includes a requirement that local 
school districts develop Local Con- 
trol Accountability Plans (LCAPs) 
that must measure progress toward 
eight state priorities, among which 
performance on standardized tests is 
only one. 

Despite these policy changes, how- 
ever, California voters are strongly 


supportive of standardized testing as 
a means of evaluating students and 
teachers. Two-thirds of our respon- 
dents support current or expanded 
testing levels, while less than one- 
quarter feel that testing should be 
cut back. Broadly, these results are 
consistent across all demographics 
included in the survey. 


Figure 1. Should California Test All Students for Proficiency? 

Question 43. California currently tests all students for proficiency in English and 
Mathematics in Grades 2 through 8, and also in specific subjects, including Algebra, 
Biology, Chemistry, Geometry, History, Physics and others during Grades 9 through 
12. Which of the statements below best reflects your view? 



Percent of Total Respondents 


Should test 1^ Gut back on testing Neither/I don’t know 



Total 

White 

Hispanic 

Black 

Asian/Pacific 

Islander 

Other 

Should test 

66 

65 

68 

74 

64 

56 

Cut back on testing 

22 

23 

19 

15 

22 

25 

Neither/1 don’t know 

12 

11 

12 

12 

15 

18 
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Both federal and state accountabili- 
ty systems assign the greatest weight 
to students’ test scores in math and 
English Language Arts. Some advo- 
cates have argued that the empha- 
sis on standardized test scores has 
pushed educators to focus solely 
on tested subjects at the expense 
of a broader, more well-rounded 
curriculum, and to focus on what 
Governor Brown has characterized 
as “quiz-bits of information” at the 
expense of deeper understanding. 
Voters nevertheless remain confi- 
dent that standardized tests are an 
essential check on the performance 
of schools. 

The poll results suggest that voters 
of all types support grade-by-grade 
testing. 

• Nearly two-thirds of California 
voters said students should be 
tested at every grade level to en- 
sure they are progressing, as op- 
posed to 22 percent of voters who 
said California should cut back 
on testing. 

• Among parents with school-aged 
children, 66 percent said Califor- 
nia should test students in each 
grade level and 25 percent said 
the state should cut back. 

• Strong support for standardized 
testing does not depend on party 
affiliation. Seventy-one percent 
of Republicans supported test- 
ing at each grade level and 20 


percent supported cutting back. 
Sixty-five percent of Democrats 
favored testing at each grade lev- 
el, while just 21 percent said that 
tests should be cut back. Among 
voters with no party preference, 
63 percent favored testing at each 
grade level and 25 percent favored 
cutting back. 

• Support for testing is consistent 
across demographic groups. The 
strongest support for testing is 
among Hispanic (68 percent) 
and Black (74 percent) Califor- 
nians, and the weakest support is 
among respondents of other races 
(56 percent). 

These results are broadly in line 
with national poll results released 
earlier in the year. For instance, an 
Associated Press/National Opinion 
Research Council (AP/NORC) poll 
asked parents whether their students’ 
schools had too many standardized 
achievement tests, with only 26 per- 


cent saying too many (61 percent 
said about right, 1 1 percent said too 
few). Together these results suggest 
that roughly two-thirds of respon- 
dents across polls think testing is 
important. 

Support for standardized testing 
across high school subjects is also 
high. Voters across all demographic 
groups would also like to see high 
school students tested in all subjects. 
The PACE/USC Rossier poll found 
55 percent of California voters sup- 
ported testing high school students 
in all subjects. Thirty- four percent 
of voters wanted high school stu- 
dents tested in only English and 
mathematics, preferring to leave 
assessment in other subjects up to 
teachers. Teachers in the sample 
demonstrated lower levels of sup- 
port for testing high school students 
in all subjects (45 percent) and a 
higher level of support for testing in 
English and mathematics only (42 
percent) . 
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Figure 2. Should California Test Students in All High School Subjects? 


Question 44. California currently tests students in specific high school subjects, including English, Algebra, Biology, Chemistry, Geom- 
etry, History, Physics and others. Which of the statements below best reflects your view? 



I CA should test in all subjects 
I I CA should test in English and Mathematics 
I I Neither/I don’t know 


12 


14 


As noted, Assembly Bill 484 autho- 
rizes the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction not to produce API 
scores for schools and school dis- 
tricts during the state’s transition to 
a new assessment system aligned to 
the CCSS. In 2014-15, computer- 
adaptive assessments developed by 
the Smarter Balanced Assessment 
Consortium (SBAC) will be field 
tested, but scores on the SBAC tests 
will not be reported as an official 
measure of school progress. 

While there are understandable 
complications arising from the tran- 
sition to Common Core, the results 
of our poll seem to suggest that 
Californians think the legislature is 
going too far by putting a hold on 


testing and public accountability 
in 2014. The large majority of re- 
spondents expressed clear support 
for annual testing as a necessary cri- 
terion for judging the performance 
of schools and students. 

Voters Know Very Little About the 
Common Core State Standards 

Voters know very little about the 
CCSS, which California has adopt- 
ed along with 45 other states. The 
standards represent a major step for- 
ward in standards-based account- 
ability policy, as the vast majority 
of American students will now re- 
ceive an education guided by the 
same set of standards. Furthermore, 
most experts believe the CCSS are 


as good as or better than the state 
standards they replace. California is 
now in the process of implementing 
the CCSS, which are expected to be 
fully in place in the 2014-15 school 
year. 

Only 23 percent of respondents 
reported knowing “a little bit” and 
6 percent “a great deal” about the 
standards, with the remaining 71 
percent not knowing much or not 
knowing anything at all about them. 
Given the ambitions of the CCSS 
and the challenges involved in their 
implementation, these results show 
a troubling lack of knowledge about 
California’s new standards and what 
they will mean for the state’s stu- 
dents. 
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When we presented some of the 
most common reasons for support 
and opposition to the CCSS we 
found greater support for the CCSS 
than opposition, with 36 percent 
supporting California’s adoption 
and 25 percent opposing. Clear- 
ly, however, the fact that so many 
Californians remain unaware of the 
CCSS and uncertain in their sup- 
port for them means that state and 
local education officials will need to 
make a positive case for change in 
the next several years as they move 
toward full implementation of the 
new standards. 

Beyond the CCSS, our poll found 
that most voters want schools to 
expand their instructional focus 


heyond reading and mathematics. 
While most voters want schools to 
spend more time on reading and 
writing (68 percent) and mathemat- 
ics (65 percent), Californians would 
also like to see an increase in time 
spent on teaching personal finance 
(70 percent), science (62 percent), 
computer skills (58 percent), mu- 
sic and art (54 percent), health and 
physical fitness (53 percent), and 
civics and government (49 per- 
cent) . 

Voters Want Teacher Accountabil- 
ity Coupled with Enhanced Sup- 
port 

The PACE/USC Rossier poll shows 
that California voters have a great 


deal of respect for teachers. They 
want to reward high-performing 
teachers, and they want to provide 
additional training and support for 
teachers who need it. At the same 
time, however, they also want teach- 
ers to be held accountable. Califor- 
nians believe their teachers play a 
critical role in a child’s education as 
well as the success and failure of a 
school. When asked to identify the 
single most influential factor in de- 
termining whether a public school 
is “good” or “bad,” 42 percent of 
California voters affirmed that the 
quality of teachers and staff is the 
most significant factor. 


Table 1. Are California Public Schools Teaching Students What They Need to Know? 

Questions 31-39. There are many subjects California public schools can educate students on before they graduate. Please read each of 
the following subjects and indicate whether you think California public schools are teaching students what they need to know on the 
subject, whether you think the schools should be spending more instruction time on the subject, or whether you think they are spend- 
ing too much instruction time and money on the subject. 

What they need to know (%) Should spend more time (%) Spending too much time (%) I don’t know (%) 


Tech/Computer skills 

28 

58 

5 

8 

Reading/Writing 

24 

68 

2 

7 

Mathematics 

25 

65 

2 

7 

Science 

27 

62 

3 

9 

Health/Physical Fitness 

31 

53 

7 

9 

Music/Art 

28 

54 

8 

11 

Personal Finance 

15 

70 

2 

13 

Civics and Government 

34 

49 

5 

11 

Vocational Training 

20 

61 

3 

16 
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Figure 3. How Do You Decide if a School is Good or Bad? 


Question 47. Often times you hear parents or community members describing a public school as ‘good’ or ‘bad’. Which of the follow- 
ing is most influential in helping you decide if a school is ‘good’ or ‘bad’? 

Reputation 





Quality of facilities/campus 



Enrichment programs (music/art) 



Strong sports program 

1 


Community economic status/demographic factors 





Convenient for children to attend 

1 


Something else 



I dont know/I cant say 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 


0 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 


Percent of Total Respondents 



The question whether student per- 
formance on standardized tests 
should he considered in the evalua- 
tion of individual teachers is intense- 
ly controversial, in California and 
nationally. According to the PACE/ 
use Rossier poll, California voters 
believe that student performance 
on standardized tests should play a 
sizable role in evaluating a teacher’s 
effectiveness. Forty-three percent 
of voters said teachers should be 
judged equally on their students’ 
standardized test results, assessments 
of their classroom performance and 
peer evaluations. Only 10 percent 
said student performance on stan- 
dardized tests should not be used to 
evaluate teachers at all. 

Support for relying at least in part on 


standardized test scores holds across 
demographic categories, includ- 
ing whites (45 percent), Hispanics 
(41 percent). Blacks (30 percent), 
Asian/Pacific Islanders (50 percent) 
and others (44 percent). Teachers 
also support including standard- 
ized tests in teachers’ evaluations 
(33 percent), though more support 
evaluations that are based mostly on 
classroom and peer assessment (40 
percent) with a smaller portion (19 
percent) favoring only classroom 
and peer assessment. 

TheU.S. Department of Education 
has pushed aggressively to encour- 
age states to include student per- 
formance on standardized tests in 
their systems for evaluating teach- 
ers. Eligibility for Race to the Top 


(RTT) grants was based in part on 
the requirement that student learn- 
ing growth as measured by stan- 
dardized test scores be part of the 
formula used in teacher evaluation 
systems. More recently federal of- 
ficials have offered waivers freeing 
states from some of the most oner- 
ous requirements of the NCEB law, 
on the condition that they develop 
teacher evaluation systems based 
in part on standardized test scores. 
California has refused to meet this 
requirement, and the state has con- 
sequently received neither RTT dol- 
lars nor an NCEB waiver. Despite 
the state’s refusal, however, Califor- 
nia voters clearly support some level 
of inclusion of test scores in the for- 
mula used to hold teachers account- 
able. 
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Figure 4. How Should Classroom Teachers Be Evaluated? 

Question 53. When classroom teachers are evaluated for their performance for the purpose of professional punishment or reward, what 
do you think these evaluations should be based on? 


Mostly on student standardized test performance, but some 
classroom performance assessments and peer evaluations 


Equally on student standardized test performance, 
classroom performance assessments and peer evaluations 


Some student standardized test performance, but mostly 
classroom performance assessments and peer evaluations 


Only on classroom performance assessments and peer 
evaluations; no student standardized test performance 


I don’t know 


0 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 60 

Percent of Total Respondents 



Voters identify the quality of teachers and staff as the most important factor in judging the excellence of a school. They 
further believe that removing had teachers from the classroom would have the single most positive effect on school 
performance. Forty-three percent of voters agree that removing had teachers would he the most positive step toward 
school success, while 33 percent support more parent involvement, 25 percent support more money for the schools 
and 22 percent hack higher expectations. (Participants were allowed to indicate their top two responses.) 


Figure 5. What Would Have the Greatest Positive Impact on School Performance? 


Question 46. In your opinion, which of the following would have the most positive impact on the performance of California’s public 

schools? You may choose two. 


More money 






Awarding higher teacher pay based on student performance 



Removing bad teachers 



Higher expectations for student achievement 












More support from the community 



Something else 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 


0 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 


Percent of Total Respondents 
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Despite their support for teacher 
accountahility, voters’ responses 
indicate that their first reaction to 
problems with school and student 
performance is to support struggling 
teachers. A plurality of voters indi- 
cated they prefer utilizing addition- 
al support and training (42 percent) 
over making it easier to fire teach- 
ers who “repeatedly fail to perform 
at acceptable levels” (29 percent). 
Nineteen percent do not support 


either option, and the remaining 1 0 
percent were undecided. 

Voters Continue to Support Ad- 
ditional Funding for Schools, as 
well as Local Control 

PACE/USC Rossier polls have con- 
sistently shown that California vot- 
ers have far more confidence in local 
than in state officials to make good 
decisions about education, and far 


more confidence in both local and 
state officials than they have in the 
federal government. These findings 
are confirmed in our most recent 
poll, where nearly three times as 
many respondents believe that the 
responsibility for holding schools 
accountable should reside with 
local school boards as with state 
government (40 percent versus 14 
percent). Only 4 percent of voters 
believe that the federal government 


Figure 6. Who Should Be Most Responsible for Setting Standards and Evaluating Performance? 

Question 40. In order to measure student achievement in K-12 education, policymakers must set standards that help decide if a student 
has met expectations for a particular subject or grade level. Who do you think should be most responsible for setting these education 
standards? 

Question 49. Policymakers must decide whether a school is doing a good job or a bad job educating students. If the school is doing a 
bad job, they need to decide how to improve the school’s performance, or possibly close the school. Who do you think should be most 
responsible for deciding whether a school is doing a good job or a bad job educating its students? 



government state boards classroom know 

government teachers 

Who should be tbe most responsible for 11 25 34 23 *N/A 7 *N/A 

setting education standards for students? 

I I Who should be the most responsible for 4 14 40 11 20 4 7 

deciding whether a school is doing a 
good job or a bad job educating its students? 

*Note: These responses were not options for the question referring to standards. 
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should exercise this responsibility. 
On the question of who should he 
responsible for setting standards, 
voters’ preference for local control is 
weaker but still signihcant. Thirty- 
four percent believe that standards 
should be set at the local level, and 
25 percent believe that the state 
should play this role. Eleven per- 
cent believe that standards should 
be set nationally. 

Voters are equally consistent in their 
view that California spends too little 
on education. In our most recent 
poll, 68 percent of voters agree that 
the state should be spending more 
on education, while 22 percent be- 


lieve that the schools have enough 
money. Among parents of school- 
aged children, 81 percent believe 
that the state needs to spend more 
on education. 

The voters’ approval of Proposition 
30 in November 2012 raised the 
state’s sales tax by a quarter of a per- 
cent for four years starting in Janu- 
ary of 2013 and increased income 
taxes for people who earn at least 
$250,000 by up to 3 percentage 
points for seven years. Proposition 
30 prevented deep “trigger cuts” in 
California’s education spending in 
2013, and is expected to produce 
significant new revenues for schools 


over the next several years. Thus far, 
however, voters have not seen much 
impact from Proposition 30. Our 
poll data show that 54 percent of 
voters believe that Proposition 30 
has had no effect on public schools, 
while 20 percent say it has helped. 
The poll also indicates a low level 
(22 percent) of support for continu- 
ing both taxes beyond their sunset 
date. Nevertheless, a bare major- 
ity (51 percent) supports extending 
one or both of the taxes, and only 
a third of respondents want neither 
tax extended. These results may re- 
flect the fact that it is too early to see 
the full effects of the funding that 
Proposition 30 provides. 


Table 2. Proposition 30 Effects on Education 


Question 27. Last year California voters passed Proposition 30, which increased state sales taxes by one-quarter of a percent for four 
years and increased income taxes for seven years on those earning more than $250,000. Most of the money raised by these tax increases 
was intended for education. From what you can see, has the passage of Proposition 30: 




All Voters (%) 

Republicans (%) 

Democrats (%) 

No Party Preference/ 
Other (%) 

Teachers (%) 


Helped public schools 

20 

13 

28 

14 

37 

Proposition 30 

Hurt public schools 

5 

5 

4 

5 

4 


Had no effect 

54 

67 

41 

59 

42 


Question 28. Under Proposition 30, the one-quarter percent state sales tax increase will expire after four years and the income tax 
increase for those earning more than $250,000 will expire after seven years. Should California lawmakers work to extend these tax 
increases to fund education, or should they let the tax increases expire as planned? 



Extend income & sales 

22 

14 

30 

19 

39 

Lawmakers 

Extend income only 

25 

20 

30 

22 

25 

Should 

Extend sales only 

4 

2 

4 

5 

0 


Let both expire 

34 

54 

18 

37 

26 


Note: The response “I don’t know” is not included in the table. 
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In 2007, the “Getting Down to 
Facts” studies were published. The 
“Getting Down to Facts” project 
included several careful analyses of 
Galifornia’s systems for governing 
and funding schools (http://cepa. 
Stanford . edu/ gdtf/ overview) . Taken 
together, the studies pointed toward 
two main conclusions: Galifornia 

needed to do a better job of steering 
resources to the schools and students 
who needed them most; and the 
state needed to reduce the adminis- 
trative burdens that it placed on lo- 
cal educators and give local officials 
more autonomy and responsibility 
in their schools and school districts. 
In recent decades Galifornia has 
funded local school districts under 
a system that attached a substantial 
share of state funding to specific cat- 
egorical spending programs, which 
strictly limited local flexibility in the 
allocation of education spending. 
The Legislature’s adoption of a new 
LGFF for education in the 2013-14 
state budget marks a dramatic move 
toward both of the goals identified 
by the “Getting Down to Facts” 
project. 

LGFF completely revamps the way 
K-12 education is funded in Gali- 
fornia. The LGFF provides: 

• A base grant for each local educa- 
tion agency (LEA) based on daily 
attendance. 


• A 20 percent supplemental grant 
for each high-needs student 
(English Eanguage learners, stu- 
dents from low-income families, 
and foster youth) enrolled in the 
EEA. 

• An additional concentration grant 
of up to 50 percent of the base 
grant for each high-needs student 
in EEAs where such students rep- 
resent more than 55 percent of 
the enrollment in the EEA. 

According to the Eegislative Ana- 
lysts Office, school districts must 
satisfy three main requirements un- 
der the EGEE. Districts will now be 
required to use their supplemental 
and concentration funds to: 

• Eirst, “increase or improve services 
for EE/EI pupils in proportion to 
the increase in funds apportioned 
on the basis of the number and 
concentration of unduplicated 
pupils.” How exactly this will be 
implemented will be defined by 
the State Board of Education. 

• Second, class sizes in K-3 class- 
rooms should be 24-1, unless 
collective bargaining agreements 
conflict with this requirement 
and then the district is required 
to comply with the collective bar- 
gaining agreement. 

• Einally, districts must maintain 
their Home-to-School Transpor- 
tation spending. 


Also, under the new rules, districts 
are required to adopt EGAPs that 
disclose how funds will be spent to 
provide high-quality educational 
programs. 

While voters support locally-con- 
trolled funding, most (63 percent) 
are unaware of recent changes in the 
way the state allocates money to the 
local districts. This is true across 
party lines. Teachers are far more 
aware (55 percent) of these changes 
than most Galifornians, and they 
are strongly though not overwhelm- 
ingly supportive of the new policy 
direction. 

When presented with arguments 
for and against the adoption of the 
EGEE voters are divided in their 
responses, in significant part along 
party lines. A strong plurality of 
Democrats think that the EGEE is 
a good idea, while an even stronger 
plurality of Republicans think it is 
a bad idea. Voters who decline to 
state a party preference are more 
evenly divided on the question. 

The changes brought about by the 
EGEE shift primary control over 
education budgets to local school 
boards. This shift of responsibility 
for budgeting from the state to the 
local level is consistent with the vot- 
ers’ view of who is the most respon- 
sible for judging the quality and 
performance of their schools. 
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Table 3. Views on the Governor’s Local Control Funding Formula 


Question 29. Governor Brown and the state Legislature changed the way California funds its public schools. The Local Control 
Funding Formula approach gives school districts more control over how they spend education dollars and reallocates money to school 
districts with more high-needs students. Were you aware or unaware California had adopted this Local Control Funding Formula? 




All Voters (%) 

Republicans (%) 

Democrats (%) 

No Party Preference/ 
Other (%) 

Teachers (%) 

Local Control 

Aware 

30 

29 

29 

33 

55 

Funding 

Not aware 

63 

68 

63 

57 

43 

rormuia 

I don’t know 

7 

4 

7 

10 

1 


Question 30. Not everyone agrees with Governor Brown’s Local Control Funding Formula approach. Please read the following state- 
ments and indicate which you agree with most. 



All Voters (%) 

Republicans (%) 

Democrats (%) 

No Party Preference/ 
Other (%) 

Teachers (%) 

Arguments 
For and 

Mary says the Governors Local 
Control Funding Formula plan is 
a good idea because all California 
public schools will get more money 
than they received last year, but 
school districts with the high- 
est concentrations of high-needs 
students will get additional funds 
to spend as they need, because 
concentrating funds on these 
critical school districts will have the 
greatest impact. 

30 

17 

42 

22 

45 

Against the 
LCFF 

Sally says the Governor’s Local 
Control Funding Formula is a bad 
idea because only some school 
districts will benefit, while other 
districts, even if they have high- 
needs students and middle class 
communities that saw substantial 
cuts during the recession, won’t 
get any of the additional funds. 
California education dollars should 
be shared equally among all school 
districts, not a select few. 

31 

45 

24 

29 

23 


Neither 

18 

21 

13 

24 

16 


I don’t know 

21 

17 

21 

25 

16 
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Californians Still See Schools As 
In Need of Improvement 

As California and the nation struggle 
to recover from the worst economic 
recession in recent history, voters ap- 
pear to want more out of state and 
local governance. Results from this 
poll indicate 49 percent of registered 
California voters believe the state is 


on the wrong track, while just 31 
percent believe we are going in the 
right direction. This is an improve- 
ment over 2012, however, when the 
numbers were 59 percent wrong 
track/22 percent right track. When 
it comes to what the voters consider 
the most important issues the state 
needs to address, jobs, education 
and the economy top the list. 


In our August 2013 poll, most vot- 
ers gave California Schools a grade 
of “C,” with local schools receiving 
slightly higher grades. In the Au- 
gust 2012 PACE/USC Rossier poll, 
voters gave schools more A and B 
grades, with 15 percent of respon- 
dents giving the schools a grade of B 
or better. In 2013, only 10 percent 
of voters were willing to grade the 


Figure 7. Is California on the Right or Wrong Track? 

Question 3: Generally speaking, would you say the state of California is on the right track, or would you say things are off on the 
wrong track? 
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state that high. At the same time, 
however, fewer Californians in 20 1 3 
gave the schools grades of D or F, 
and fewer voters responded that 
the schools have gotten worse (49 
percent in 2013 versus 57 percent 
in 2012). The share of voters who 
believe that California schools have 
gotten better nearly doubled, from 
7 percent in 2012 to 13 percent in 
2013. 

Overall, these findings suggest that 


California voters are at best uncer- 
tain about the state’s future, and 
more specifically about prospects 
for the state’s education system. As 
noted, relatively few voters are aware 
of the major policy changes that are 
underway in California, includ- 
ing the adoption of the LCFF and 
the implementation of the CCSS. 
There is some evidence from the poll 
of guarded optimism among voters 
who are more knowledgeable about 
recent policy developments. Those 


who know something about LCFF 
are more likely to be supportive of 
the initiative than voters in general, 
and those who are knowledgeable 
about CCSS are more likely to be- 
lieve that California schools are mov- 
ing in the right direction. For most 
voters, though, judgments about 
these new policies will depend on 
whether they produce measurable 
improvements in the performance 
of schools and students. 


Table 4. Evaluating the Performance of California Public Schools and Local Public Schools 


Question 12. In the past few years, what grade would you give California public schools? 
Question 14. In the past few years, would you say California public schools have gotten better, 

worse or have stayed about the same? 



School Grades 

2012 Total (%) 

2013 Total (%) ■ 



A&B 

15 

10 



C 

36 

45 



D &F 

42 

39 


State Schools 

I don’t know’" 

7 

6 



Gotten better 

7 

13 



Gotten worse 

57 

49 



Stayed the same 

27 

30 

Question. 13. In the past few years, what grade would you give your local public schools? 
Question 15. In the past few years, would you say your local public schools have gotten better, 

worse, or have stayed about the same? 



A&B 

28 

30 



G 

37 

38 



D & F 

27 

24 


Local Schools 

I don’t know’" 

9 

8 



Gotten better 

11 

12 



Gotten worse 

45 

37 



Stayed the same 

33 

41 







*Note: Response results shown for “I don’t know” apply only to Questions 12 and 13. 
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Governor Brown has made improv- 
ing public education in California 
one of his signature efforts as gov- 
ernor. Yet when asked about how 
the Governor is handling public 
education in California, 42 per- 


cent of voters said they approved 
of his work, while 46 percent said 
they disapproved. This contrasts 
strongly with the Governor’s overall 
approval rating, which is 55 percent 
approve/36 percent disapprove. 


Teachers, public union members, 
and Democrats hold much more fa- 
vorable views toward the Governor’s 
performance on education issues. 


Figure 8. Governor’s Handling of Education 

Question 8: Would you say you approve or disapprove of how Governor Jerry Brown is handling education in California? 
80 
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Conclusions 

The results from the PACE/USC 
Rossier poll reveal several ways in 
which the views of California vot- 
ers depart from recent policy initia- 
tives in Sacramento. First, the poll 
clearly indicates that Californians 
support strong test-based account- 
ability, with annual testing in mul- 
tiple subjects. This contrasts with 
the approach enacted by AB 484, 


which cuts back on testing during 
the transitional period while the 
CCSS is being implemented in the 
state’s schools. 

Second, voters support teachers and 
believe they are the most important 
factor in the success of students and 
schools. At the same time, however, 
they believe that teachers’ perfor- 
mance should be evaluated and that 
removing bad teachers from the 


classroom is the single best way to 
improve the performance of schools. 
Thus, contrary to efforts in Sacra- 
mento to keep student achievement 
data out of teacher evaluation sys- 
tems, Galifornia voters believe that 
evidence of student learning based 
on test results should be a key ele- 
ment in judgments about teachers’ 
job performance. 

Third, despite the enthusiasm and 
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excitement in policy circles about 
CCSS and LCFF, California voters 
know very little about either of these 
policy changes. If lawmakers believe 
these policies are important and will 
lead to improvement in California’s 
schools, they will need to do a better 
job of making the case to the public. 
There is an important opportunity 
to shape public opinion on educa- 
tion policy in the state. 

Overall, our results suggest that 
voters continue to see room for im- 
provement in their public schools. 
While there are some hints of im- 
proved grades from previous years, 
there is a long way to go before vot- 
ers believe our schools are truly im- 
proving and meeting expectations. 

Survey Methodology 

The PACE/USC Rossier poll was 
conducted August 27 to 30, 2013 
by MFour/Tulchin Research and 
surveyed 1,001 registered Califor- 
nia voters. The poll was conducted 
online and allowed respondents to 
complete the survey on a desktop 
or laptop computer, tablet or smart- 
phone. The poll was conducted in 
English and Spanish. The margin 
of error for the overall sample is +/- 
3.5 percentage points. 
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nia Education (PACE) 

Policy Analysis for California Edu- 
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of academic research on educational 
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